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ABSTRACT 

Estimates of the precise costs of school vandalism 
vary widely, but the seriousness of the problem is beyond dispute. It 
is possible to get a general idea of th^ nature and laotivation of 
most vandals a^id, in doing so, begin to understand the problem and 
devise solutions for it. There are two basic approaches to vandalism 
prevention. Currently,^ as the literature indicates, most programs try 
to deter vandalism by taking defensive measures that make schools 
less vulnerable to the ravages of destructive intruders. Deterrent 
programs treat /vandalism symptomatically^ usually by emphasizing 
improved school security. The alternative approach is to treat 
vandalism diagnostically, attempting to prevent it by attacking its 
causes. The key to such a program is to involve people in the life of 
the school to combat the sense of alienation and indifference that 
seems to be the cause of most vrmdalism, and to utilize design 
so35Utions to reduce the costs of property damage caused by 
nonmalicious vandali£;m, (Author/HLF) 
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FOREWORD 



Both the Association of California School Administrators 
and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management 
are pleased to cooperate in producing the Educational 
Leaders Digest, a series of reports designed to offer educa- 
tional leaders essential information on a wide range of critical 
concerns in education. 

At a time when decisions in education must be made on 
the basis of increasingly complex information, the Digest 
provides school administrators with concise, readable analyses 
of the most important trends in schools today, as well as 
points up the practical implications of major research 
findings. 

By special cooperative arrangement, the series draws on 
the extensive research facilities and expertise of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Management. The titles in the 
series were planned and developed cooperatively by both 
organizations. Utilizing the resources of the ERIC network, 
the Clearinghouse is responsible for researching the topics 
and preparing the copy for publication by ACSA. 

■The author of this report, David Courscn, was commis- 
sioned by the Clearinghouse as a research analyst and writer. 



William Cunningham 
Executive Director 
ACSA 



Philip K. Piele 

Director 

ERIC/CEM 



INTRODUCTION: 

ASSESSING THE COSTS 



"Since colonial times. American schools have been plzgued by 
vandalism." 

Weus 

Vandalism is actually even older than this statement sug- 
gests. The term originated with the Vandals, presumably the 
most destructive of the barbarian tribes that sacked the 
declining Roman Empire.v Technically, the first incident of 
school vandalism occurred when these marauders turned 
their attentions to some unlucky school building. Fortunately, 
when the tribe disappeared, real vandalism became a lost art. 
and most contemporary vandals are considerably less ambi- 
tious than their empire-sacking predecessors. 

Today, though, educators must wonder if the ancient 
tribe is not returning. The current financial costs of school 
vandalism are staggering, and the speed of their increase is 
positively alarming. Around 1970. writers generally estimated 
the yearly vandalism toll at between one and two hundred 
million dollars. The most recent estimates place the cost at 
the half-billion-dollar mark. A report of the Subcommittee to 
investigate Juvenile Delinquency, under the chairmanship of 
Senator Birch Bayh, explains what a staggering burden these 
losses place on the schools: / 
This $500 million vandalism cost represents over $10 per year 
for every school student, and in fact equals the total amount 
expended on textbooks throughout the country in 1972. 

But even this astronomical sum is ^'conservative.'* No precise 
figure is universally accepted, but whatever the actual amount, 
it is far too high; our school systems cannot afford to "give or 
take a few hundred million dollars." 

School vandalism takes many forms. In 1971, the New York 
City School District suffered a quarter of a million broken. 
wir,dowpanes and spent one and a quarter million dollars 
replacing them. In other places, the most serious losses are 



caused by arson- related fires. An other m ajor part of the 
problem is the theft or destruction of school equipment. 

This report defines vandalism comprehensively as any act 
that causes extraordinary ph^-sical damage to a school. There is 
a distinction to be made between malicious and accidental 
property destruction, but ultimately a window is just as broken 
by an errant baseball as by a well-aimed rock and just as costly 
to replace. 

There may be disagreements about the precise costs of 
vandalism, but the seriousness of the problem is beyond 
dispute. The number of dollars actually spent replacing 
damaged or stolen property is only part of the total price. 
Money spent replacing things is basically money diverted from 
other, more constructive uses, money that might be spent 
actively improving a school rather than merely attempting to 
restore it. And. as vandalism becomes more severe, increasing 
sums must be diverted from education to security; costly steps 
are taken to protect the schools, and more money is spent on 
mounting insurance premiums. Eventually, voters, too. may 
begin to reject vandalism-inflited budgets that demand higher 
taxes without offering any improvement in education. 

As grave as these purely financial problems are. they may 
not be the most serious part of the vandalism threat. Untimely 
property destruction seriously disrupts a school's operation. For 
example, the dbappearance of a teaching aid may interrupt a 
carefully planned instructional program. When classrooms are 
damaged or destroyed, the schedule of the entire school is 
disrupted; split-shifts or busing rnay become necessary. And 
any school that has suffered extensive vandalism damage can 
' hardly offer its students a good learning environment. In fact, 
a continuing vandalism problem may ultimately demoralize 
everyone connected with a school. 

As if these problems were not serious enough, there is 
increasing evidence that coping with vandalism has distorted 
the judgment and reversed the priorities of some educators. 
Edwards.* for example, quotes one school official ecstatically 
*Un]ess oiherv-isc stated, references to Edwards are from "How to 
Reduce the Cost of Vandalism Losses. *' 



proclaiming that a piece of security equipment "is absolutely 
fantastic. It's real Big Brother/" The unasked question 
remains whelher "Big Brother ' has any place in the educa- 
tional s\'stem in a free society. 

Such comments are hardly unique. Consider, for example, 
the disregard for law apparent in Murphy^s formula for dealing 
with vandalism: 

Too many people and some principals have taken the course 
that ihe%' are afraid to act because the law net hold them. 
I think you have to act and worry about the law later because 
this is exactly what the outside groups are doing. They are not 
worrying about the law. 

Understandably, school officials want to act decisively to 
counteract malicious acts of destruction against property the 
officials are responsible to protect; desperate times often call 
for desperate measures. But no situation is so serious that it 
cannot be further aggravated by policies that deliberately 
ignore the law and violate the principles of due process. 

Other extreme responses to school vandalism may be 
equally devastating to the educational environment. Ellison 
warns that already "many of our schools resemble a prison or 
an armed jfortress with barbed wire fences." In Gary, Indiana, 
he continues, this has reached the point where the school 
board actually voted to erect a 17Toot high fence around one 
school. Itjis true that a school protected by high walls, roving 
searchlights, anned guards, vicious dogs, and checkpoints at 
every entrance will probably be saved from vandalism, but at 
what cost to quality education? 
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WHO ARE THE VANDALS 
AND WHY DO THEY DO IT? 



The first step in preventing vandalism is to identify the 
neobarbarians who attack schools and to determine why they 
do so. Naturally, there is no one "ty^pe" that engages in prop- 
erty destruction, nor a single reason for it. Still, it is f>ossible to 
get a general idea of the nature and motivation of most vandals 
and, in doing so, begin to understand the problem and devise 
solutions for it. 

Most vandaJs are young: Edwards cites reports that the 
majority are between the ages of 12 and 14, and FBI records 
show that 77 percent of those arrested for school vandalism 
were vmder 18. Acts of vandalism are not uncommon among 
adolescents; in a 1974 anicle, Juillerat cites a repon finding 
that 31 percent of a sample group of adolescents had at some 
time damaged property maliciously. Most of the trouble, 
however, is caused by a few, and, as Ellison notes. "The 
school's potential 'wTecking crew^ is usually small and easily 
identifiable." 

More specifically, Ellison reports that vindals t)^ically 

• work in groups 

• are male Caucasians between the ages of 1 1 and 16 

• are not career delinquents 

• have parents who are less mobile than those of other 
delinquents 

• live near the schools they vandalize 

• do not have serious mental disturbances 

• are behaving "out of character" with previous behav- 
ior when they vandalize 

• come from homes with significant parent-child discord 

It is generally agreed that vandalism is a unique form of 
delinquent behavior. In addition, as Greenberg points out. 
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despite some claims co the contrary, there is no substantive 
evidence linking vandalism to sociaJ or economic status. 

Discerning intent 

There are two ba5ic~t)-pcs of vandalism, malicious and 
nonmalicious. Until quite recently, losses from the latter were 
generally accepted as ine\itable. It is now clear that both types 
of destruction can be controlled, but the methods of control 
need to be considered separately. For example. motivapt>n. 
crucial to most types of malicious vandalism, is completely 
irrelevant to nonmalicious vandalism, which is primarily a 
problem for architects and designers. As a result, a separate 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of some of the design vari- 
ables that affect nonmalicious property damage. 

Most of the literature deals with malicious vandalism, com- 
monly dividing it into three categories — w^anton. predatory, 
and vindictive. Wanton vandalism is deliberate but essentially 
irrational and unmotivated. The primary motivation for acts 
of predatory vandalism, as for burglary, is the desire for 
personal profit; the schools loss is incidental to the vandal's 
gain. Vindictive vandalism, by far the most prevalent of the 
three, is generally done in retaliation for some real or imagined 
offense by the school against the student. All three types are 
primarily behavioral problems, and the most common 
response to them is to increase security. 

The Target 

Often the real cause of property destruction does not lie 
with the vandal at all so much as with the school under attack. 
As Nielsen observes. 

The possible relationship of vandalism as an almost predictable 
result of an inconsiderate or a brutalizing attitude on the part 
of some school personnel toward youth should not be over- 
looked. 

Both Ellison and Greenberg likewise emphasize the rela- 
tionship between the quality^of the school environment and the 
frequency of incidents of vandalism. The decisive factor seems 



to be the extent of staff, student, and community involvement 
in the life of the school. As Greenberg notes, the highest rates 
of vandalism are generally found in schools with obsolete facili- 
ties and equipment, low staff morale, and high levels of dis-' 
satisfaction and boredom among the student ^ 

Ellison describes the climate in mr ost 
trojubled by vandahsm: 

The school serves as a dehumanizing 

and they have literally /'declared war" on that uiJULUiiori. It 
docs not' meet their needs, it makes them "look bad," and is 
demeaning to their self-concept. They are simply turned off, 
and school is synonymous with failure. 

JSIocice the vicious circle that results: as vandalism increases, 
the school becomes even more dehumanizing,, and this makes it 
still more prone to vandalism, which, in turn, makes it still 
more dehumanizing. - *^ \ 

Another factor that has contributed to the recent increase 
in vandalism is the social climate in contemporary society. As 
Goldmeier notes: ^ 

Society's emphaiis on violence and agp-ession/the renunciation 
of tradition a Kvalues and the individual's sense of powerlcssness 
to have an effect or\ his environment Combine to create an 
attitude that accepts vandalism.' as an unexceptional part of 

This attitude is the result not only of a general social ambience 
but also of specific contradictions in official attitudes towards 
^property destruction. As Ellison observes,^ if you tear down a 
goalpost after a ipotbalL game, you are aa "enthusiastic fan,", 
but if you do the s^me thing three days later, you are a vandal. 

Perhaps because of^such anomalies, the legal status of 
vandals is often uncertain. Goldmeier reports that young 
vandals are rarely charged with criminal darnagej to property 
and that most arrests "result in the »juvenile being referred to 
their parents or sorne^ community social adjustment agency. 
Iri fact, as Ellison notes, "There is no descriptive terminology 
for\vandaiism\ under California law. Its a much discussed 
offense that is legally non-existent. '| j 



BUYING PROTECTION: 

WEAPC^NS IN THE ARSENAL 



The basic approach an antivandalism prcgrcim takes is 
primarily determined by the types of vandalism that are idr * 
fled as the most serious and the most preventable. Most . 
vandalism programs are built around security systems tl r - I 
combat wanton or predatory vandalism. Anyone seekia^ lo 
wage war on these types of vandalism can choose weapons from 
a virtual arsenal. 

^ Alarm Systems 

Wells, -writing in 1969, reported that there were more than 
170 alarm systems on ^the market, and the number can only 
have increased since then. There are alarm systems that utilize 
sound detectors, motion detectors, electrical or mechanical 
circuits or switches, or even light beams or radar waves to 
detect intruders. Systems may also include less exotic hardware 
such as cameras and smoke detectors. ^ 

There are several factors to' consider in selecting an alarm 
system for use m a spcciflc place. Any system, of course, should 
be ccjist-effective and reliable, wi^h a low false-alarm rate and a 
high degree of efficiency in detecting intrusions. In additjion, a 
system must work effectively under the actual conditions in 
which it is to be-used. Special care should be taken to make 
certain that the system is tamper proof. 

It is seldom possible or desirable for a system to cover an 
entire school. Instead, the best approach seems to be to protect 
the entry points. to the.school and a few particularly vulnerable 
areas inside. If movable valuables are all stored in a secure 
area, they will be tyice protected. Even a vandal who does 
penetrate the schoors perimeter defenses will be able to do only 
limited damage. 

The type of alarm system used is also important. The 
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fundamental choice is between onsite alarms, relying on noise, 
and silent alarms, transmitting signals to some central monitor- 
ing point. One problem with audible alarms is that they 
\depcnd on neighbors to notify the appropriate authorities of 
|any intrusion. In addition, while the noise may frighten 
inexperienced vandals, it too often simply tells professionals 
they "h^ve time" to complete their operation before anyone is 
likely to arrive. In addition, if the noise itself is sufficiently 
irritating, triggering the alarm r^^orht become an end in itself; 
creating a disturbance with arm might be more "fun" 

than actually entering th^ 

The alternative is a ^ ^-'^ aiat alerts some central 
monitor, generally by specuii i>u unes. A school system may 
maintain its own "Monitoring station, or the alarm may go 
/directly to the. local police department. In either case, there 
>,,^ould some type of verification procedure. Greenberg cites 
a recent l«^rvi|y' showing that small bvisiness alami systems in 
Los Angeles had a false alarm rate of nearly 95 percent. Like 
boys crying wolf, systems turning in false alarms are soon 
ignored, in this case by the police assigning a low priority to 
answering their calls. - ^ 

One iadvantage bf a silent system isthat, with proper pub- 
licity, it may havgj- a' devastating psychological impact. The 
vandal, aware of the system, enters the school, uncertain 
whether the intnision has even been detected; his fear of the 
unknown heightens the effect of the unseen, unheard alarm. 
Some writers, including Weiss, argue that publicity about an 
alarm system may have a greater effect than the. system itself. 

Miller and Beer describe a comprehensive system installed 
in the schools of Fort Wayne, Indiana. It includes preampis to 
detect and transmit noises, magnetic door switches activated 
when doors are opened, devices to signal temperature changes, 
andysmoke detectors. The alarm signals are transmitted to a 
central monitoring station that alerts the appropriate authori* 
tics^ \ - ' ^ 

Th e system, the best of several tested, was first installed in 
seven [problem schools in the district. The results were so 
encouraging that, the district now hopes to install similar 



systems in every school. Costs are moderate. For the seven trial 
schools there was a one-time installation feie of $3,700, with 
phone line and lease charges of $2,480 per year. Vandalism 
losses were reduced measurably, with the most dramatic 
decline in after-school losses. Savings are estimated as high as 
$20,000 a year in overtime and repairs, with possible insurance 
premium reductions and, of course, the intangible benefits of 
reduced Vandalism . 

Lights, Locks, and Fences 

Lighting can also br ^^^r-<\ to improve school security; flood- 
lighting a r'^^ ' >unds inhibits vandals by fou > ig 
them to . ' cr than under the cover of du.k- 
ness; ' . ■ r 

Among the most frequently recommended additiona.1 
security equipment are fences, heavy-duty door and window 
locks, and similar hardware. In addition, many experts suggest ^ 
employing a security force to guard the schools and even usirigx^ 
guard dogs, though this step may cause problems. 

The Difficulty of Fire Prevention 

Another aspect of school vandalism, and one that is rapidly^ 
becoming more serious, is the fire problem. According to a 
journal article, "A Counterattack on Vandalism," the percent- 
age of total fire losses directly attributable to van4alism rose 
from only 12.6 percent in 1957 to nearly 60 percent in 1965.. 
Another article, "Vandalism. Fire. Theft. What Can You Do?" 
cites National Fire Protection Ar^ociation estimates that 
between 1968 and 1971 the numbei of school fires increased 
. from 10,6^:0 .o 15,700 with losses rising from over $45 million 
to over $7"? million. ; ; 

Fire Ic ses are unique in several ways. With most typies;' of 
vandalism, there is some correlation between the seriousness of 
the vandal's intent and the actual destructiveness of /the 
incident, A single roclt through a window can do only a liniited 
amount of ds^mage. But once a fire is started, it almost 
diately passes ^eyond the control of the arsonist. For example; 
Juillerat, m hk 1972 article, recounts the stories of two/boys. 
One set $1.5 million worth of fires in a series of atten^pts to 
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One set $1.5 million worth of fires in a series of attempts to 
destroy records of his failing grades. The other set a half- 
million- dollar fire as a protest against being forced to get a 
haircut. And in his speech Edwards recalled a 17-year-old boy 
who set a $200,000 fire because he felt his part in a school play 
was too small, 

' Greenberg points out that most fires are set during school 
hours, and only one out of five is a serious attempt to destroy 
property (rather than a trash-can-type fire). But nearly one- 
third of these serious attempts actually succeed in causing more 
than a thousand dollars worth of damage. As Edwards 
observes, "From an insurance standpoint, we know it is possible 
to control vandalism and m:>li' 'u>us mischief, whereas it is ^ 
virtually Impossible to coni ol arson losses." And yet these 
losses now make up nearly half the total cost of vandalism. 
V Juillerat's 1972 article .suggests certain design considera- 
' tions that may affect fire losses. In addition, he notes that 
delayed detection is a key factor in major fire losses and recomr 
mends' installing some type of automatic fire-detecting equip- 
ment. But; he continues, sprinkler systems probably offer the 
best protection c?f ^11: 

Of the fires i ortec to the National VWc Protection Associa- 
tion over a te. yr-Ar period no fire in a school fully protected 
by an automi^u iprinklcr system kept id proper operating 
conditiofi. rccjaiitra moi rhan three sprinUer heads to open 
' inorder to cofM ^ m or extinguish the fire. 
Automatic fire doorn^ can also reduce the risk of serious fire 
losses. 

Juillerat also bliames ,i^i^dequate building ^odes J- which 
may allow a schoc^il to b-: legally but not actually safe - for 
increasing fire hn/i«'- ' ^ n addition, unsafe schools built before 
, the adoptioii of - often exempted from it by "grand- 



.father clauses." 



Insurance Crisis 



Mounting sclv vandalism losses have drastically altered 
the relationship schools to insurance companies. \Vb^ 
losses were small, hcx>' districts were among the industry s 
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most prized customers. But now many districts find coverage 
increasingly expensive and even difficult to obtain. In his 
journal article Edwards reports that, in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, the situation became so serious that "the schools had to 
close down until insurance was available." 

One way to alleviate the problem is to write policies with 
deductible amounts. Freese offers some advice for districts 
considering this step. The amount of the deductible should be 
based on the size of a district's previous claims and its ability to 
absorb one or a scries of losses of the deductible amount. In 
addition, the premium reduction should be significant enough 
to justify accepting the d^uctible feature; in general, a thou- 
sand dollars of deductible should mean a rate reduction of 
from 15 to 18 percent. With any policy, but particularly with a 
deductible clause, it is essential to h^ve jaccurate valuations of 
the irisurcd property, both to assure proper coverage and to 
reduce the risk of losses resulting from a difference between the 
insured value of an item and its actual replacenifeht cost. 

Ideally, a district should accept a deductible feature bnly 
under the circumstances! Freese outlines. Unfortunately, 
deductible policies are too often a matter of necessity, not 
choice. A summary report by the Fresno City Umfiid School 
district, surveying' California school' districts, notes that 
increasingly *'Insurance.is almdist beyond the financial reach of 
many districts; so much so that only protection from cata- 

^ strdphic occurrences is maintained by some districts." 

Thiere are several other suggested solutions to the insurance 
problem. Perhaps the most widely advocate^ is for government, 
at either the state or federal level, to enter the school iiisurince 
business. However, Edwards notes that several state ventures 
into insurance underwriting have been less than successful. 
Among other potential alternatives are cooperative insurance- 
buying by several districts or purchasing coverage on the basis 
of competitive bids. And finally, as Weiss notes, many big-city 

, districts, including New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, are 
already largely self-insured. This may not be feasible for many 
smaller districts, though, since losses from a single major fire 
could be devastating. 
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A PROGRAM FOR PREVENTION: 
IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEM 



Few writers argue that hardware alone is the solution to the 
problem. A comprehensive program using security devices as 
part of an overall plan of attack is often suggested. Ellison lists 
some of the most common components of such a program: 

• improved interior and exterior4ighting 

• intrusion alarm systems ^ 
<» improved school community relations 

9 . extended and staggered maintenance hours so that ,_ 
there is always someone at the school V 

• security guards \ 

• fences 

• key control programs 

• increased after-hours use of school faciliues 

• increased emphasis on locking doors and windows 

• community vandalism education programs 

• student vandalism education programs 

• programs requiring vandals or their parents to make 
i;estitution for damage:. 

• unbreakable glass 

• parent patrols ..^ 

But Vi'ill It Work? 
Unfortunately. Ellison continues. "Most of the suggestions 
are not made on the basis of any research that indicates 
probable success in reduct.ion of incidents of school vartdalism 
but because someone belieU it is a 'good idea."' In fact, this is 
the most distressing part o^lthe literature on school vandalism. 
- it is full of suggestions and Uertions but remarkably short on 
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concrete facts documented by Scientific research. 

One example of the way this "common sense** approach 
ceases to make sense is with the idea of security forces. Prob-^ 
ab!y because it *'scemed like a good idea/* the Los Angeles 
school system hired numerom security guards to protect its 
schools. As a result, writers supporting the idea point with 
satisfaction to the fact that Los Angeles uses guards, a.s if the 
very adoption of a policy validates it. But, as Ellison reports, 
"There is no statistical data to show that their security force has 
reduced significantly their incidence of school vandalism." In 
fact, he cites some evidence suggesting the reverse. 

There h ilar imcertainty about the effectiveness of 
restitution programs and of taking strong legal actions against 
^ vandals. In his speech, Edwards claims that 

Whatever system you adopt, its effectiveness will depend to a 
great cstcnt, on the^prompi apprehension and aggrcaiive 
proseoijiion of the vandak and/or their parents. We realize 
this b a tender area. But if vandaiiMn losses are to be controlled 
we must be "hard nosed" a hour prostcutlon of vandals and 
restitution of losses. < 
Grecnberg flatly disagrees: "A 3iystem of vandal prevention 
based upon apprehension of the vandal is generally ineffec- 
tive.** . 

Even security equipment, eke subject of so much of the 
literature on vandalism, is rjot universally approved. For 
example, Ellison comments: 

I bfrlieve that mechanical gadgctn^ in itself b not a good 
strategy for the prevention of -school vandalbm; and the only 
way to solve the problem with somf^ degree of permanence is 
to get the community and iu iTiany resources involved and to ^ 
allow the people to become the mrnor instrument of social 
control. I believe that the strategy of nst ailing more hardware 
will likely serve* to further alienate the community from the 
: school and serve to bring it under further attack. 

The one conclusion to be drawn from these arguments is 
that the prcrise\nature of school vandalism is not generally or 
systematically understood. This report itself has avoided listing 
precise vandalism losses, primarily because the available 
figures so frequently disagree. Ellison reports that, in one 




county "there were 35 different ways of reporting and record- 
ing incidents of school vandalism, with equal inconsistencies in 
what was reported." Under the circumitances. what is actually 
surprising is that the disagreements are not more frequent. 

Greenberg particularly emphasizes the problems of 
attempting to devise or evaluate antivandalism programs on 
the basis of vague or incon^i'^m Fo. example, 

without records of previous los.ses. there i. v.o ay of measurmg 
the changes produced by any new program. In addition, he 
states. "The literature describing the measures various school 
districts have undertaken are seriously deficient in deserving 
the environment or the conditions uiat have caused certain 
measures to succeed or fail." As a r-sult, even a succ-ssful 
program may not advance anyone's theorencal understanding 
' of vandalism control. ' 

Greenberg describes the results of this infonnation 

shortage: 

/ The disiurbing discovery is that the available informatiom 
indicates that the effects of vandalism are being treated ijimf^ 
tomaiically - i.e., insurance corripanks are raising insurance 
pretnaums and loss deductible exclusions and school districts 
are instituting elaborate security procedures. But the results 
appear to be short of expectations. 
What happens is that, as losses increase, districts feel com- 
pelled to do something to meet the prbblem - to act, even if in 
™rance. Measures adopted in such circumstances are 
generally based on "common sense" or on the tried but not true 
methods of the past, which have the sanction, if not of success 
>t least o£ general acceptance. Greenberg cites one report 
suggesting that insurance companies do the same thing when 
they recommend certain protective measures with no real 
knowledge of their effectiveness. 

Deterrence or Prevention 
The same writer points to three basic questions about van- 
dalism that his researchers found, were not being considered 
either "in the literature or in our-discussiohs with individuals." 
. --jT^e first .t>vo ask-h<j#Wuch deterrence a school system^ wants 



and what portion of itr ot;^l budget it is willing to sp ■ to 
reach that level. '^1 ^ in view of rising ' 

system costs, whetii r^^fu? to accept some 

a "normal" expense. " \ 

The most effective long-range solutions— prograciis With 
more tbaii a random chance of success— can be found only by 
asking such questions, and by using a diagnosnc approach to 
analyze the roots of the problem. Specifically, GreenbWg 
recommends careful study of a series of controlled tnal 
programs in selected schools and districts. , These should 
provide school officials with some of the specific information 
they need to understand and meet the vandalism problem. But 
the effort needs to be as compr^ensive as it is meticulouk, 
since, as Grecnberg notes, "Our research . . . failed to uncover 
any one set of antivandalisni techniques that could be 
Universally applied to school'districts." y 
: There arei then, two basic approaches to vandalism. 
^ Currently, as the literature indicates; most programs try to 
. (2e^er vandalism by taking defensive measures that /make 
schools les»s vulnerable to the ravages of destructive intruders. 
Deterrent programs treat vandalism symptontaiicaily, usually 
by emphasizing improved school security. Greenberg ffeels that 
such Pleasures, by their very nature, can have only limited 
success. V 

The alternative approach is to treat vandalism diagnos- 
tically, attempting to prevent it by attacking its causes. .The 
key to such a program is to involve pedple in the life of the 
school, to combat the seiiise of alienation and indifference that 
seems to be the cause of most vandalism. ^ ^ 
. Establishing a prevention program that attacks the causes 
of vandalism is easier to recommend than to accomplish, but 
the task is far from hopeless. An essential first step in coping 
with vandalism successfully is putting the problem its<^lf in' 
perspective, as ' Weeks, reporting the conclusions of a confer- 
ence on vandalism, attem|>ts to do. On the one hand, 
vandalism, despite the origins of the term, does not threaten 
the destruction of civilization as we know it; vandalism is not 
even a serious problem for many schools. On the other hand, ^ 
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the Roal of eliminating vandalism entirely seems unrealistic: 

••no ever totX solve the problem " M-y ^^ 

of vandalism are b Jond the control of the schools themselv« 

Nevertheless. We/ks points out ^''^i , ' rieade 
innuences with ich schools can deal directly : sue. leader 
ship, security. aVid treatment of students. , , 

One part'i^larly significant fact is that "schools with reb. 
tively small enrollments -under 500-don't suffer from 
excessive vandalism." This is hardly surprising, though, since 
larger schools tend to create the atmosphere of niipersonal 
indifference-the feeling that "no one cares -that often 
causes vandalism. Large schools can. however, work W reduce 
vandaUsm by minimizing the atmosphere of indifference. The y 
school can be divided into smaller units that develop the, 
feelings of intimacy and personal contact that are the great^t 
yinn^ of smallness. At the conference Weeks reports on,/one 
participant commented that it is in such circumstances 
"students are able to better know one another, the a4Am«t"- 
don and the teachers-all of which contributes to the student 
being more aware and more appreciative of the,Schpol and its 

''""mother factors that Weeks lists as iriflikencing vandalisin 
are also important. Since "unvandalized4chools usually have 
strong lead^." an effective principal should "be ^ough. con^ 
sistent. and capable of relating to faculty and^students. Jt « 
also essential that schools institute some security measures >t 
only to demonstrate concern about vandalism. Needless^to say . 
such Measures should avoid any hints of a prisonjitinosphere 
Finally, many writers point out that the way a school trea^ its 
Students may be closely related to the senousness of its 

vandalism problem. , ^\u^ 

The attitude of the surroUnding comnjunity toward the 
school is also important. Con^nunity people who are involved 
in theiife of the school will fiave an active interest m help ng 
cont^l vandalism. One way to accomplish this is ^oJJ^^^ 
schools to various kinds of Community use and to keep facihues 
m operation beyond normal school hoiirs. Wei s report.^ on a 
con^aunity irivolvement program that has been moperation m 
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Flint, Michigan, since 1935. The schools are used for numer- 
ous community activities including adult education, recrea- 
tion, arts and crafts, clinics, and various counseling programs. 
As a Result; school facilities are **operated 3^00 hours annually 
instead of the traditional 1400.'* Schools in Flint do not have 
serious vandalism problems, and most vandalism occurs during 
those hours when fadlities are not in use. 

Another fruitful prevention approach has been to involve 
the students themselves in vandalism prevention. Weeks 
suggests giving students a role in determining the kind of 
security ' that will be employed in a building. Greenberg 
mentions a program in which a school eliminated vandalism by, 
singling out potential troublemakers and giving them active 
roles in prevention programs. 

^ Example of a Successful Prevention Program 

Most successful, prevention programs rely on giving 
students, community people, and school staff feelings of pride 
and involvement in the school. Haney describes another kind 
of incentive that can be used in vandalism previention. He 
describes the successful strategy employed by the South San 
Francisco School District. ^ ^ 

Vandalism there was becoming increasingly serious, and ; 
some method of enlisting students to help reduce it seemed ' 
necessary. The solution Was to set aside $1 per student in a 
fund that cj3uld be used for student projects it it was not 
needed to pay for^vandalism losses at the school. Thejdea was 
,jo give students a tangible sense of the meaning of vandalism 
loesses and an active interest in preventing them. 

E^riy indications are that this approach is successjful, , 
because,. in the first semester of the program's operation 
damages dropped significantly. It is hoped that as the students 
see what money from the fund can buy, they will become less 
tolerant of those whose actions deplete it. The approach itself 
is particularly desirable because it offers a positive approach to 
prevention and because it is nonauthoritarian, relying= for. its 
success 6n students rather than, on guards. Elxisting alarm 
systems and other security devices remain in use. In addition. 



anv restitution made for vandalian losses is repaid to the fund. 
^Eren the explanations of this plan are short of speafic 
infonhation. The decline in vandalism was s,gn.ficam. 
hot^r and probably due primarily or entirely to the new 
p^^^ in tL absence of factual data and m v.ew of the 
Td^rable costs and limited long- range eff-s^^^^^^^^^^^ 
s,K:urity measures, such new approaches need to be tned^Untn 
ireful research has been done, effective solut^ns to v n^a^^^^^ 
^vill be largely the result of the ingenuuy of school officials able 
devise w/ys to make vandalism comrol a school project 
rather than a security problem . 
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DESIGN SOLUTIONS 



Most discussions of vandalism tacitly assume that only 
malicious property destruction can be significantly reduced. 
There is, however, an alternative approach, which is to con- 
centrate on reducing the nonmalicious vandalism that plagues 
many schools. Not-only is such destruction controllable, but it 
may account for a substantial portion of the losses attributed to 
'Vandalism." Asjuillerat notes in his 1974 article; "The uncon- 
scious vandalism, according to 2^isel, accounts for 50 to 80 
percent of the total damage done to school property." 

The Work of John Zeisel 

Zdsel is, in fact, the leading advocate of architectural solu-^ 
tions to many so-called v£^ndalism problems. He starts from the 
premise that many school facilities are unconsciously designed 
to encourage property destruction. As he notei; "In law, 
facilities that invite destructive or dangerous misuse— such as 
unattended swimming jppols— are termed 'attractive nui- 
sances.*" UnfortunatelyV such invitations to property damage 
are all too common in many schools. 

Zeisel lists and briefly discusses the various types of property 
destrucpon commonly classed as vandalism. 

. • malicious yandalism, This is not primarily a. design 
problem. 

• misnamed vandalism. This is really accidental, for 
example, when a window next to a basketball back- 
board is broken by an errant shot. . 

• nonmalicious property damage. The destruction is 
an unintended by-product of some activity, for 
example, when boys playing street hockey paint ai' 
goal on a school wall. 

• hidden maintenance damage, caused by careless 
planning. This might happen if a strip of bushes 



between a pathway and a building is worn down. 



Zeisel identifies five places where property damage is often 
related to building design. These include roofs, building 
entrances, rough play areas, walls and floors, and school 
grounds. In each case he suggests specific design solutions to 
the problems that may develop. In addition, many of these 
design changes may also make the school less vulnerable to 
malicious vandalism. 

The key to successful design responses to vandalism is 
thoughtful planning: The architect should anticipate all 
possible uses for an area, not merely those the school officially 
sanctions'.^ For example, plants thoughtlessly placed where 
students congregate informally may soon be surrounded .by 
cigarette butts and draped with litter. Similarly, the hardware 
on doors should be designed to do more t'lan open and close; it 
should also be able to withstand rough or even abusive use. 
Glass entrances may make a school appear inviting, not merely 
to daytime students but to nocturnal intruders. The successful 
designer foresees such problems before they can develop. 

Zeisel's treatment of graffiti is typical of the pragmatic. 
Intelligent approach he takes to vandalism problems. For him. 
the first stfep in controlling graffiti is to recognize that there are 
different types of wall markings and that some of them have 
legitimate functions. For example, the best way to treat lines 
made for games is to help, the students draw them as neatly as 
possible. 

' Generally, the best approach to graffiti is to attempt to 
control where it appears rather than futilely trying to elimmate 
it entirely. This can be done, for example, by placing the light, 
flat walls with" easily marked surfaces that attract graffiti in 
places where it is most likely to appear anyway. Since most 
' types of decorative or expressive graffiti are not really destruc- 
tive, only abusive markings need to be removed from these 
walls during cleaning: The crucial thing in graffiti controris 
for the school to recognize that many forms of graffiti need be 
problems only if the school insists on regarding them as such. 
Thoughtful selection of building materials can also reduce 



nonmalicious vandalism. Wall and floor surfaces should be 
easy lo clean and repair. Easily replaceable materials should be 
lised wherever possible; touchup paint and spare panels can 
often diminish the impact of damage that does occur. There is 
subst^intial evidence that damages left unrepaired invite 
further destruction, while prompt repairs have the reverse 
effect. The truly well-designed building will be less vulnerable 
to all kinds of damage — malicious, nonmalicious, and even 
normal "wear and tear." 

Other Design Considerati ons 

There are other ways that design planning can reduce 
property damage. Juillerat in his 1972 an cle describes several 
ways thoughtful design can control fire osses.. For example, 
stairways should be enclosed in partitic ns, fire doors and 
adequate room exits built, fire retardant firJshes used on walls, 
ceilings, and floors, and provision made for the safe storage of 
combustible materials. 

Baughman points out that fire resistance and damage-: 
ability are not the same. Some types of building materials are 
more combustible than others, but the structure of a building 
is often more significant than the "combustibility ratings'' of 
any of the materials used in its construction. The strength of 
the floor and roof supports and assemblies of a building is often 
a critical factor in controlling damageability. In addition, 
large open areas and unprotected vertical openings may facili- 
tate the rapid spread of fires. / 

Another significant innovation in vandalism control is, the 
discovery of new transparent unbreakable glass substitutes. 
Wells lists some of them, with a hopeful introductory assertion. 
The solution for broken windows, a major cost of vandalism, 
is apparently on the way. Numerous school districts say they 
are replacing "glass" window panes with the various new types 
of tempered glass, acrylic and pt)lycarbonate sheets now on 
'the market. \ 
Such products are expensive to purchase and install, but 
could ultimately produce great savings if they can eliminate 
the continuing expense of replacing broken windows. 
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renovators of ex^^ 
vandalism. Fore? 
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'1 ::rrr!bler^ of schoo] vandi^isni: conrra. is as complex as it 

is scrio^iur: T5ic ^^r^ concept of vandalism pr *^/ention sterns to 

conjure o irrr of almost niilitar)^ :;^ri,7, the only sure 

way pr^-^r iiool being to treat ; an armed fortress 

under sier^. e is something- reassu:"iiig about the idea of 

taking- fo. cctui dramatic, even martiai steps tp protect our , 

schoo: fzmlT^ w welcome invaders. As long as vandals p)ersist in 
atnaacrnE: 3, there wll be continuizng efforts tc win the 

: LU 2: prc blem with milicaristic rhetoric and tactics is 
tv*^'-ii}ici. '* -^^t of all, it threatens to T:oison the educational 
•r- ninirr.: changing the functiioTi of the schools from 
ec^csiiing ch Jr en to wi nning a war. More to the point, the 
aprrmach iii .:iffrplorable simply because it does not workrin 
tcinnr of cost-eraectiveness, security for deterrence has not been 
prrnr?-:! t(/bf: r ""Tuitful way to control school vandalism. 

dranoni. dy, while security methods arc as widely publi- 
cirr as tr:r\- e ultimaiely ineffective, alternative approaches 
er- die rir ulous, rnadequately studied, or completely 
i;|?iorr?d. .s : esult, there is no obvioui sblutiori'* to school 
V/':ixd., iiisn_ jgh design innovations, student ^{Participation 
/pt'^trinam: ^ /^mailer educational units all show promise. The 
eiTihr^ rnrn^i?^'^ ^ay well prove surprisingly --rasy to solve once as 
m- A ^K>uu ^fulness, energy, ^ndl determination go into 
ct^7iir:u^ 15 va- ^alism as into perpetrating it. 

\ , ■ 
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